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witnessing the variety of arborescent forms 
Flowers have been called the stars of the into which solidifying waters pass, when the 
earth; and certainly, when we examine those | external cold spreads it as ice over our win- 
beautiful creations, and discover them, ana-|dow-panes. ‘This is, however, a great error ; 
lyzing the sunbeam, and sending back to the| stones do not grow—there is no analogy even 
eye the full luxury of coloured light, we must | between the formation of a crystal and the 
confess there is more real appropriateness in | growth of aleaf, All inorganic masses in- 


the term than even the poet who conceived the | crease in size only by the accretion of parti- 
delicate thought imagined. 
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The Mysteries of a Flower. 
BY PROFESSOR R,. HUNT. 


fully said—* The fable of Prometheus is but 
the outshadowing of a philosophic truth—where | 
there is light there is organization and life;| 
where light cannot penetrate, death forever | 
holds his silent court.” The flowers, and, | 
indeed, those far inferior forms of organic | 
vegetable life which never flower, are direct 
dependencies on the solar rays. Through | 
every stage of existence they are excited by | 
those subtle agencies which are gathered to- | 
gether in the sunbeam ; and to these influences | 
we may trace all that beauty of development 
which prevails throughout the vegetable world. 
How few there are, of even those refined 
minds to whom flowers are more than a sym- | 
metric arrangement of petals harmoniously 
coloured, who think of the secret agencies for- 
ever exciting the life which is within their 
cells, to produce the organized structure—who 
reflect on the deep, yet divine philosophy, 
which may be read in every leaf;—those 
tongues in trees, which tell us of eternal good- 
ness and order. 

The hurry of the present age is not well 
suited to the contemplative mind; yet, with 
all, there must be hours in which to fall back 
into the repose of quiet thought becomes a 
luxury. ‘The nervous system is strung to en- 
dure only a given amount of excitement; if its 
vibrations are quickened beyond this measure, 
the delicate harp-strings are broken, or they 
undulate in throbs, ‘lo every one the con- 
templation of natural phenomena will be found 
to induce that repose which gives vigour to 
the mind—as sleep restores the energies of a 
toil-exhausted body. And to show the advan- 
tages of such a study, and the interesting les- 





Lavoisier beauti- | cles, layer upon layer, without any chemical 


change taking place as an essentiality, The 
sun may shine for ages upon a stone without 
quickening it into life, changing its constitu. 
tion, or adding to its mass, Organic matter 
consists of arrangements of cells or sacs, and 
the increase in size is due to the absorption of 
gaseous matter, through the fine tissue of 
which they are composed. 
pound of carbon and oxygen—is decomposed 
by the excitement induced by light; and the 
solid matter thus obtained is employed in 
building a new ceil—or producing actual 
growth, a true function of die, in all the pro- 
cesses of which matter is constantly undergo- 
ing chemical change. 

The simplest developments of vegetable life 


are the formation of conferve upon water, and | 
|of lichens upon the surface of the rock. . In 


chemical constitution, these present no very 
remarkable differences from the cultivated 


flowers which adorn our garden, or the tree 


which has risen in its pride amidst the chang- 
ing seasons of many centuries. Each alike 
have derived their solid constituents from the 
atmosphere, and the chemical changes in all 
are equally dependent upon the powers which 
have their mysterious origin in the great cen- 
tre of our planetary system, 

Without dwelling upon the processes which 
take place in the lower forms of vegetable life, 
the purposes of this essay will be fully answer- 
ed by taking an example from amongst the 
higher class of plants, and examining its con- 
ditions, from the germiuation of the sved to the 
full development of the flower—rich in form, 
colour, and odour. 

In the seed-cell we find, by minute exami- 


The gas—a com- | 


nation, the embryo of the future plant care- 
fully preserved in its envelope of starch and 
gluten. ‘The investigations which have been 
carried on upon the vitality of seeds appear 
to prove that, under favourable conditions, 
this life-germ may be maintained for centuries, 
Grains of wheat, which had been found in the 
hands of an Egyptian mummy, germinated 
and grew ; these grains were produced, in all 
probability, more than three thousand years 
since ; they had been placed, at her burial, in 
the hands of a priestess of Isis, and in the deep 
repose of the Egyptian catacomb were pre- 
served to tell us, in the eighteenth century, 
the story of that wheat which Joseph sold to 
his brethren, 

The process of germination is essentially a 
chemical one, The seed is placed in the soil, 
excluded from the light, supplied with a due 
quantity of moisture, and maintained at a cer- 
tain temperature, which must be above that at 
which water freezes ; air must have free access 
to the seed, which, if placed so deep in the 
soil as to prevent the permeation of the atmos- 
|phere, never germinates. 
circumstances, the life-quickening processes 
begin; the starch, which is a compound of 
carbon and oxygen, is converted into sugar 
by the absorption of another equivalent of 
|oxygen from the air ; and we have an evident 
| proof of this change in the sweetness which 
most seeds acquire in the process, the most 
| familiar example of which we have in the con- 
| version of barley into malt. ‘The sugar thus 
| formed furnishes the food to the now living 
‘creation, which in a short period, shoots its 
| first leaves above the soil; and these, which 
irising from their dark chamber are white, 
| quickly become green under the operations of 
| light. 

In the process of germination, a species of 
slow combustion takes place, and—as in the 
chemical processes of animal life and in those 
| of active ignition—carbonic acid gas, compos- 
ed of oxygen and charcoal, or carbon, is 
evolved, ‘hus, by a mystery which our 
science does not enable us to reach, the spark 
of life is kindled—tife commences its work— 
\the plant grows, The first conditions of veg- 
jetable growth are, therefore, singularly simi- 
lar to those which are found to prevail in the 
animal economy. The leaf-bud is no sooner 
above the soil than a new set of conditions 
begin ; the plant takes carbonic acid from the 
atmosphere, and having, in virtue of its vitali- 





Under favourable 








ty, by the agency of luminous power, decom- 
posed this gas, it retains the carbon, and pours 
torth the oxygen to the air, ‘This process is 
stated to be a function of vitality; but as this 
has been variously described by different au- 
thors, it is important to state with some 
minuteness what does really take place. 
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‘The plant absorbs carbonic acid from the | 
atmosphere through the under surfaces of the 
leaves, and the whole of the bark; it at the 
same time derives an additional portion from 
the moisture which is taken up by the roots, 
and conveyed “to the topmost twig” by the 
force of capillary attraction, and another pow- 
er, called endosmosis, which is exerted in a| 
most striking manner, by living organic tissues. 
This my sterious force is shown in a pleasing 
way by covering some spirits of wine and 
water ina wine-glass with a piece of bladder ; 
the water will escape, leaving the strong spirit 


behind. 





(Conclusion next week.) 
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The Perils of the Desert. 


By the time we were approaching the most 
elevated point of Central Asia, a terrible wind 
had set in from the north, which lasted fifteen 
days, and increased the rigour of the cold to 
a degree that threatened us with great misfor- 
tunes, The sky was still clear, but the cold 
was so terrible, that even at mid-day the influ- 
ence of the sun was scarcely perceptible. 
Even during the day, and of course still more 
during the night, we were under the continual 
apprehension of being frozen to death. 

I may mention one circumstance that will 
give an idea of the extremity of the cold. 
Every morning before setting off, the caravan 
used to take a meal, and then not again till 
they encamped ; but as the tsamba was a kind 
of food so litle agreeable, that it was difficult 
to take enough of it at once to support us dur- 
ing the day, we used to soak in tea two or 
three balls of it to keep in reserve for the 
day’s journey. We wrapped up this boiling 
paste in very warm linen, and placed it on our 
breasts: and over this we had our clothing, | 
namely, a garment of sheep-skin, then a waist- | 
coat of lamb’s skin, then a short garment of | 
fox’s skin, and over all a great woollen coat. | 
Now during this fortnight we constantly found | 
the balls of tsamba frozen, and when we drew | 
them from our bosoms they were so hard that 
we almost broke our teeth in attempting to eat | 
them. 

The cattle suffered terribly, especially the | 
mules and horses, which are not so strong as 
the oxen. We had to dress them in felt car- 
pets, and tie camel’s skin round their heads; 
and in any other circumstances, their appear- 
ance would certainly have excited our hilari- 
ty, but now we were in no humour for laugh- 
ing, for, notwithstanding all precautions, the 
cattle of the caravan were decimated by death. 
The numerous frozen rivers that we had to 
pass occasioned us much trouble, especially 
the camels, which are so awkward that we were | 
obliged to trace a path for them, by strewing 
sand on the ice, and breaking the top of it with 
our hatchets ; even then we had to lead them 
very carefully, one after the other; and if one 
of them chanced to make a false step and fell, 
it was scarcely possible to get it up again. 
First we had to relieve them of their baggage, 
and then to drag them on their sides to the 
river bank, or spread carpets for them, and 





tug at them with all our might, but very often | 
to no purpose; they would not make the 
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ly htest effort to rise, and they had at last t to 
be ‘abandoned ; for it was impossible, in this 
frightful country, to stay waiting on the whims 
ofacamel, All these hardships threw many 
of the travellers into deep dejection, 

To the mortality of the animals was now 
added that of men, whom the cold seized, and 
who were left to perish on the road. One 
day, when the exhaustion of our beasts of bur- 
den had compelled us to slacken our march, 
we perceived a traveller seated by the way- 
side, on a large stone. His head was bent 
down, his arms pressed against his sides, and 
he remained motionless as a statue. We call- 
ed him several times, but he made no answer, 
and we thought he had not heard us. “ What 
madness,” we said, “‘to stop on the road in 
this way in such weather. This unfortunate 
man will certainly die of cold.” We called 
him again ; but as he still did not answer, we 
alighted and went toward him. His face had 


the appearance of wax, his eyes were half 


open and glassy, and he had icicles suspended 
to his nostrils and the corners of his mouth, 
He just turned his eyes toward us with a ter- 
ribly vacant expression ; but he was quite fro- 
zen, and had been forsaken by his compan- 
ions, It appeared so cruel to leave him thus, 
without ay effort to save him, that we deter- 
mined to take him with us ; and we lifted him 
up from the ground, and, afier wrapping him 
up, we placed him on Sandadchiemba’s mule. 
As soon as we had pitched the tent, we went 
to seek out the companions of the unfortunate 
man; and they prostrated themselves before 
us, saying we had excellent hearts, but we 


had given ourselves trouble in vain; their com- ! of the Scarlet Pimpernel, some plants of which 


rade, they said, was lost, for the cold had 
reached his heart. We returned to our tent 
to see what we could do for him, but he was 
already dead. More than forty men perished 
thus in the desert. When they could no long- 


‘alive, a small bag of oatmeal and a little 


wooden bowl being placed beside them as a'| 


last mark of interest in their fate. When 
every one else had passed by, the crows and 


| vultures were seen to wheel round them in the | 
air, and probably they began to tear the un- 
| fortunate men before they were fairly dead. 
—Huc's Travels through Tartary, Thibet, 
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From the Plough, the Loom and the Anvil. 


‘How the Water Boiled away from the Potatoes, 


BY J, Be. NEWMAN, M.D. 


I am residing for the summer with my 
family in a retired and very romantic place in 
Connecticut, seven miles from a railroad 
depot, and some thirty in all from New York 
city. ‘The distance from the depdt makes the 
weather an object of some consideration in 
visiting the city. Yesterday was a very fine 
clear day, pleasant for either walking or 
riding, there being sufficient breeze to mo- 
derate the heat of the sun. Quite exhila- 
rated by these circumstances, | declared at 
dinner my determination to go early the next 
morning to New York, as it was just the wea- 
ther for travelling. 


/to enlighten him on this point, 





“ You cannot go to-morrow,” said my aunt 
gravely ; “it is going to rain.” 

‘“«T see no signs of it,” said my wife ; “ wind 
like this often continues for days together 
without any storm,” 

‘*T do not judge from the wind, but from a 
sign that never fails, and that is, the boiling 
entirely away of the water from the potatoes 
this morning.” 

“ Did you put in as much water as usual?” 

“About the same. You laugh, I sec; but 
it will rain to-morrow in spite of your laugh- 
ing.” 

Incredulity did make us merry, and each 
one began to recount tales of country super- 
stitions generally. In the course of the con- 
versation, some one told a story of an English 
gentleman, well known in the scientific world, 
who, while on a visit to a friend, started one 
morning on a hunting expedition, but missed 
his way, and inquired of a lad tending sheep 
to direct him. ‘The boy showed the desired 
path, but told him it would rain shortly, and 
he had better return home as soon as possible, 
The gentleman, observing no signs of the 
predicted storm, ridiculed the boy’s notions, 
and proceeded. In the course of two hours, 
however, he was retracing his steps completely 
drenched, and found the boy eating his dinner 
ina little hut near where he had left him. 
Curiosity as to the source of the knowledge 
which he had found thus verified prevailed 
over his desire for speedy shelter, and he 
stopped his horse, and offered the boy a guinea 
The boy took 
the guinea, and pvinted to the closed flowers 


happened to be growing near the hut. ‘The 


| gentleman himself had written about this very 


fact, mentioning that its open buds betokened 


las . 
fair weather, and its closed flowers abundance 


|of rain, and hence its title to its common name 
er eat or speak, or support themselves on their | 


| horses, they were left on the road, though still 


of Shepherd’s Weather-Glass, Fully satisfied 
he rode on. 

We all allowed that there was some sense 
in this sign, and that it could be ascribed to 
the instinct with which nature endowed her 
children, to guard them from injury. 

“ But are there not,” said my aunt, * some 
contrivances made to foretell rain? I have 
seen a long glass tube filled with quicksilver, 
to which there was a dial-plate attached, and 


ithe rise and fall of the quicksilver regulated 
the hand on the dial, so that changes of wea- 


ther could be told. 1 do not see why the boil- 
ing away of the water from the potatoes may 
not be as good a sign as the rise and fall of 
the quicksilver.” 

Again there was a laugh at the comparison 
of the water around the potatoes with the 
handsomely finished and expensive philoso- 
phical instrument termed a barometer, 

The weather continued as pleasant as be- 
fore, so last evening | packed up my carpet- 
bag, and made the necessary preparations, 
requesting them to wake me at five o’clock, 
and have the carriage ready in time to convey 
me to the depot. 

] awoke this morning, and all was still io 
the house. Quite pleased to be beforehand with 
them, | looked at my watch, and with some 
difficulty on account of the dim light, found it 





THE FRIEND. 
| 
to be fifteen minutes afier six. Much surpris-j solution in clear than in rainy weather? And_| 
ed at not having been called, I jumped up,|such is really the fact. As water, by the ad-| 
and threw open one of the blinds of the win-/|dition of salt can be made dense enough to 
dow, but directly closed it again, as a driving} float an egg, and as the more the brine is 
rain poured in. The reason why I had been | diluted with fresh water, the deeper will the 
permitted to sleep on was evident enough. I|egg sink in it; so is the air, by holding water 
dressed, and went down to the breakfast-table,|in solution, rendered dense enough to float | 
where sat Aunt H., enjoying her triumph. clouds at a great height, and the greater the | 
On my return to my study, forced as it} amount of water it loses, the lower do the | 
were by circumstances to do so, I began to|clouds full. This very dryness of the air is, | 
reflect on the boiling away of the water from lin fact, one of the many circumstances that | 
the potatoes, and tried to discover whether the | cause rain, 
ensuing rain was mere coincidence, or due in 


The air then is lighter, the pressure conse- | 
some way to cause and effect; whether in re-| quently less, and the unusually rapid evapora- | 


———_——— 


* Tt is a remarkable fact, that when I thus 


again commenced the use of speech, my lan- 
guage was formed not so much upon the re- 
covery of my former habits, as upon the lan- 
guage of books, and the vocabulary on which 
| proceeded was very different, more copious, 
and contained more choice words than those 
which | had been in the habit of using before 
my affliction. I have often calculated that 
above two-thirds of my vocabulary consist of 
words which | never heard pronounced, 
From this result some peculiarities not unwor- 
thy of notice, Many of the words of my old 
vocabulary continue to be pronounced in the 


ality connected with it or not. The result of|tion of water from the potato-pot is as good | provincial dialect in which they were learned, 


my deliberations and subsequent conviction of | and trustworthy a sign of approaching rain as | 


the connection of the phenomenon with rain, | the falling of the mercury in the barometer ; 
I will now proceed to give. and thus the cook in the kitchen may foretell 
The pressure of the atmosphere, which is|as confidently as the natural philosopher in| 
about fifteen pounds to the square inch, forces |his cabinet, And yet more, for nature is 
many substances to retain the liquid condition | bountiful: even where the apparatus of the} 
that would, were that pressure removed, as-| kitchen and the cabinet are denied, she fur- 
sume the form of gases, Of this, ether is an| nishes, without expense to her faithful observ- 
example, ers, means even more certain; for the shep- 
Chemistry assumes that all matter is made | herd boy has an unerring guide in the Scarlet 
up of exceedingly small particles called atoms, | Pimpernel. 
and that around every atom there are two;  gianwich, Ct, August 3d, 1852. 
atmospheres, the inner one of attraction and | 
the outer one of repulsion. Bodies exist in 





or 


For ** The Friend.” 


JOHN KITTO, 


form is a solid; when the attractive and Te-| oR THE MAN WHO LOST ONE OF HIS SENSES. 
pulsive forces are balanced, the form is a 


liquid; and when the repulsive force predomi- 
nates, the form is a gas, Caloric, or the prin- 
ciple of heat, is considered by many, and per- 
haps rightly so, as synonymous with the 
repulsive force. Hence an increase of heat| lately taken orders in the Anglican church, 
will make the solid become fluid, and the fluid | and Mr. Jadownicky, a converted Polish Jew, 
become gaseous. Thus ice changes to water, | lately arrived from America, where he had 
and water to steam, been completing his Christian education. 

The atmosphere, by its pressure, assists the | These well-informed and kind-hearted men, 
attractive force in the same manner that heat | being always with me, soon perceived how the 
assists the repulsive, the pressure and heat, of | matter stood; and after much reasoning with 
course, acting in opposite ways. Whatever,| me on the matter, they entered into a conspi- 
then, would lessen the amount of pressure, | racy, in which the captain of the ship joined, 
would enable the heat to act more powerfully.| not to understand a word I said, otherwise 
A certain amount of heat, under the ordinary | than orally, throughout the voyage. In this 
pressure of the atmosphere, is required to con-| they persevered to a marvel; and as | had 
vert water into steam. The less the pressure, | much to ask, since | had not before been at 
the less the heat required; but if the same|sea, 1 made very great progress with my 
amount of heat is applied to the same quantity | tongue during the six weeks’ voyage, and by 
of water, under such circumstances, the more | the time we reached our destination, had al- 
rapidly will it be evaporated, or in other words, | most overcome the habit of clutching a pen 
boiled away. It is evident enough, then, that} or pencil to answer every question that was 
if the atmospheric pressure is less at times asked me. From this time | usually express- 
preceding rain, the water will boil away more |ed myself orally to those whom I knew, in 
rapidly than usual from the potatoes. the ordinary intercourse of life ; but when my 

{ was frequently puzzled in my boyish days | communication required many words, it was 
by the assertion, in scientific books, that the| usually conveyed in writing. ‘This also I at 
air is lighter in rainy than it is in dry weather. | length dropped, and strangers only were ad- 
It seemed to me as if the air at such times! dressed in writing. Finally, I ventured to 
should be heavier, as, in addition to its own! accost even strangers with the tongue ; and it 
substance, it holds suspended abundance of| was only when not understood that I resorted 
heavy clouds, which must surely increase its|to the pen. At first strangers could rarely 
weight. For many years the problem remain-| understand me without much difficulty ; but 
ed unsolved in my own mind, as it is yet un-| under the improvement which practice gave, 
solved, perhaps, in the minds of many who my voice was so much bettered, that the in- 
read this, At last the thought occurred to me, | stances in which it was not readily understood 
thu as the weight of the air per se must re-| gradually diminished ; and at the present day 
‘aa the same atall time, taking it as a whole,!1 rarely find even a foreigner to whom my 
did it not really contain more moisture in language is not clear,” 


three forms, as solids, liquids, and gases. 
When the attractive force predominates, the 


(Continued from page 65.) 


‘When I first went to the Mediterranean, 
the companions of my outward voyage were 
Dr. Korck, a German physician, who had 








such as tay for tea, even though I know the 
right pronunciation, and generally recollect 
the error after it has been committed. I know 
not that I should regret this, as it seems to 
give to my language a diving character, which 
it would necessarily want, if all framed upon 
unheard models. Many such words do not 
occur, as | have exchanged many of my pro- 
vincialisms for book words, which | am not in 
the same way liable to mispronounce, But 
even book words, though said to be generally 
pronounced with much precision, are liable to 
erroneous utterance through my disposition to 
give all such words as they are written; and 
it is well known that the letters of which 
many of our words are composed, do not ade- 
quately represent the sounds with which they 
are pronounced,” 

“In the new, or rather mixed language 
with which recommenced my vocal operations, 
there was a marked absence of all colloquial 
idioms and contractions. | knew them and 
had used them, but | became as morally un- 
able to pronounce them as I had been to speak 
atall. I no longer said, can’t you, won't you, 
don’t you, &c., but, can you nat, will you not, 
do you not. 1 was even shy of cannot, and 
always, when I used it at all, made two very 
distinct words of it, cam noé. This extended 
to all words or phrases capable of the same 
colloquial abbreviation ; and it must have been 
of great aid to a foreigner to have every word 
and syllable thus distinetly pronounced. This 
necessarily gave a kind of stiffness and pre- 
ciseness to my language.” 

Before introducing the anecdote which he 
relates in connection with this part of his sub- 
ject, it may be well to state, that John Kitto 
after spending some time in foreign travel, re- 
turned to England and married. He had at 
the time of the writing of the “ Lost Senses,” 
a flock of little children around him. We will 
now return to his narrative, 

“Indeed, | seem to have had a singular re- 
luctance to use any but the substantial words 
of the language, and my practical vocabulary 
was and is singularly void of all expletives 
and adjuncts, of all complimentary phrases, 
and even terms of endearment. I was touch- 
ingly reminded of the last characteristic a 
short time since, when one of my little boys 
suddenly quitted my study, and hastened to 
tell his mother that | had for the first time in 
his life called him “ Dear.” This disposition 
tu confiue myself to words essentially neces- 
sary to convey my meaning—the dry, hard 
words, without the flowers and derivative ad- 
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juncts which custom had made to represent 


the amenities of social intercourse, must give | 


an air of rigidity and harshness to my spoken 


language, which prevents it from being, || 


trust, a faithful representative of my feelings 
and character, The conventional talk, which 
stands in the place of intercourse with those 
to whom one has nothing to say, I never could 
manage, and have preferred to be altogether 
silent than to resort to it. 1 could never by 


the utmost stretch of violence upon my ac- | 


quired disposition, bring myself to express 
much solicitude about the health of 


change or make remarks upon the weather, 


and say—‘It is very warm,—‘ It is a foggy | 
morning,’—* It is very cold,’—* It threatens to | 


rain, —to those who must be as fully aware 
of the facts as myself, In like manner | have 
abstained from the common salutations of 
casual intercourse. ‘ Good bye,’ Good morn- 
ing,’ &c., I could never get out. A silent 
shake of the head, a nod, a bow, or a move- 
ment of the lips, intended to represent all these 
things, is all | have been able to manage. 
Such phrases as ‘Thank you,’ ‘If you please,’ 
&c., have also been absent from my vocabu- 
lary.” 
(To be continued.) 


mm 
For “ The Friend.” 


Peun’s Preface to Barelay.—Love. 
(Continued from page 69.) 


The next essay, written in 1677, is upon 
Universat Love. Some of William Penn’s 
observations appear to have reference to the 
spirit of persecution, that clothed itself with 


religion, which probably many thought was 
in danger, from the firm stand that Friends 
then made, against a hireling ministry and a 
formal ceremonial worship. He says, ‘* There 
are two great extremes this discourse observes, 
and moderates in the spirit of love and wis- 
dom. First, those who suffer their zeal to 
flame so inordinately, as to burn up all ap- 
pearance of love and tenderness to those, that 
are not of the same judgment and interest; 
which is a most pernicious work of Satan, 
that turns the zeal of man upon his fellow 
creature, that ought to be turned against him 
only, the father of wickedness, Nor is this 
done without great subtilty ; for he transforms 
himself into an angelic appearance to compass 
it. It must be called a zeal for the house of 
God, which if it only ate up those that had it, 
would be less mischievous to the world; but it 
eats up other folks. It breaks up society, 
violates relation, invades property, robs God, 
and destroys man—a fire of hell, not of hea- 
ven; for truly that is love. ‘This spirit de- 
stroys instead of informing; Christ’s Spirit 
entreats, informs, and finally saves body and 
soul. People tinctured with this religious, or 
rather irreligious venom, are the worse for 
their religion ; their natures are more soured, 
their dispositions more testy ; less bowels, less 
humility, a worse neighbour ; the good Samari- 
tan is of more worth than a whole synagogue 
of them, Reader, beware of this Jeaven of 
the cireumcision that vexed Paul everywhere, 





those | 
whom I saw to be perfectly well; or to ex-' 











and were the greatest enemies and sticklers 
against the Truth in power and life. But 
know that great is the ‘Truth, and it shall pre- 
vail; the Lamb shall have the victory, who is 
the Light; and in the despised light of the 
Lamb, must the nations of them that are saved, 
walk, 

“‘ The other extreme is not so hurtful as to 
the concerns of this life, though perhaps not 
less pernicious to the inward man, by which 
Satan craftily deceives and ensnares some 
who are simple-hearted and commendable 
livers—viz., loving all equally without due dis- 
tinction, whatever their persuasions be, and 
standing loose of all as to a formal commu- 
nion, Our author is weighty upon this head. 
He shows what love is, its excellency in its 
root and fruits—what distinctions and limita- 
tions true love observes, and what people and 
principles have the most rightful claim to it, 
from their universality and gentleness, To 
which | refer the reader, taking this along 
with him, that true love from man springs 
from God's love to man. They that have 
tasted of God's goodness, and have had their 
own hearts softened by it, have an extraordi- 
nary tenderness to mankind. It is a most en- 
gaging virtue; it covers, forgives, excuses, 
conquers all; nothing can stand before it. 
They that have known the power of it, feel all | 
people’s infirmities, and sympathize with every 
one’s condition—they hate nothing but sin ; 
they love all, can help and serve all, but espe- 
cially the household of faith, 

‘But it is speculating too far to love all 
alike, as these universalists tell us; for in na-| 
ture people do love their parents, brethren, | 





|husbands, wives and children better than) 
the pretext of acting from love to the cause of | 


others ; and we cannot but love the religious | 
family we are of more, because we feel them | 
nearer to us, than another. But this is some- | 
what equivocated, I find, says one, the fami- | 
ly of God everywhere in every form and sect, | 
and that is my church, which | love ; and for! 
that reason I love every society, and can com- | 
municate, as | see cause with every one of 
them, It is certain, we ought to see and love} 
the good in all; and so far as virtue shines in| 
any person, whatever is their persuasion, so | 
far there is a loveliness; it is comely and of| 
good report; and though of a very differing | 
apprehension, as to revealed and traditional | 
points of religion, yet they are to be loved— 
nay enemies, such as are injurious to us in the} 
highest degree ; but all this is with a grain of | 
salt, under restriction, and with due bounds. | 
For | am not obliged to turn Jew, Turk or In-| 
dian, because I honour their virtue, and love | 
their persons as fellow creatures—nor am |} 
bound to love an enemy with the same degree | 
of love | have for one, that is my friend, bene- | 
factor or relation, 

*To worship God with those, that though | 
sober and upright among men, worship hin) 
in ways my conscience tells me are below, if) 
not contrary to the nature of God, his reveal- 
ed will and my own sense of duty and wor- 
ship, is au extreme that makes all ways of} 
worship indiflerent, and in consequence im- 
peaches the dispensations of God, that have 
been to carry men iarther, and to leave and 
forget those things that are behind, Yea, it 





causes the offence of the cress of God's day 
and dispensation to cease, especially in trying 
and suffering times, and opens a door to a 
dangerous temporizing. Paul according to 
this doctrine, was much in the wrong, that he 
reproved Peter for his complacency with the 
Jews. And indeed our Saviour and his apos- 
tles will not escape blameless for changing 
that constitution, if it were lawful for them to 
continue to worship God in the Jewish man- 
ner. Nor did the primitive Christians well to 
be devoured by wild beasts, if they might have 
been permitted to symbolize with the heathen. 
For there were many extraordinary gentiles, 
the followers of Plato, Zeno, Seneca, Epicte- 
tus, Plutarch, &c., in those times, that have 
left the just fame of virtue to their names, by 
their sober lives and rare writings. I may 
converse kindly, but I cannot worship with 
one I differ from, even about that very way of 
worship; and if this be a fault, we must im- 
peach our protestant ancestors too, But on 
the other hand, I must be careful, I suffer not 
myself to be carried beyond bounds in dissent 
neither : the difference must never run so far 
as to beget a dislike, and much less an aver- 
sion of spirit to his person or conversation, 
that I differ from; this were sinful, yet alas! 
too common, and it may be an hard task to 
conquer, and a irue mark of discipleship in all 


| that overcome it. 


“God Almighty root out, and expel that 


| make-bait-spirit among men ; that where there 


is not an unity, for that comes up to faith and 
worship, we may exercise true charity and 
forbearance, especially where there is any 
sincere appearance of the common faith, and 
the fruits of a fear towards God in general. 
But as God has appeared at sundry times and 
in divers manners, since the world began, so 
it was the way of his Spirit and method of his 
providence, to gather up the sincere-minded 
into one, as so many grains do form one 
lump.” 

**So that to conclude, universal love is a 
blessed truth, but with the degrees, limitations 
and distinctions that the Spirit of God sets and 
gives us, whose fruit it is, and unto which we 
shall do well to take heed, that we at all times 
love truly and rightly, mot too little nor too 
much, but consider the o/yect and motive of 
our love, and we cannot fail in that great duty 
of love to all,” 

(To be continued.) 
——=>>__—- 


For “ The Friend.” 


CONSISTENCY. 


“Throughout mankind, the Chrstian kind at least, 
There dwells a consciousness in ev'ry bieast, 
That folly ends where genuine hope begins, 

And he that finds his heaven must lose his sins.” 


The harmony of profession and practice, is 
what has ever given to the Christian charac- 


iter its lustre and force ; but how often has the 


want of this been found to cast a shade over 
the fairest pretensions, bringing the ‘Truth 
under the reproach of its enemies. And while 
it may truly be said, that there is no higher 
protcssion made among men, than the one we 
as a people are making to the world around 
us, how sad is the reflection, that there should 
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be found amongst us, any whose conduct and | sentence shall be pronounced, “ Let him that himself among the people, strangers have de- 
conversation, so far contradict their profession, | is filthy be filthy still, and him that is eee his strength, and he knoweth it not.” 
as to render them unworthy of the Christian | be holy still;” for it is declared, « “My Spirit) ‘Ye are the light of the world, a city that 
name, But thus it will be, while we continue | shall not always strive with man,’ is set upon an hill cannot be hid, » is the lan- 
to mix ourselves with the people, like Ephraim — guage of our holy Redeemer to his immediate 
of old, of whom it was declared, ‘ Strangers For “'The Friend.” followers, which was not only applicable to 
have devoured his strength, and he knoweth PUBLIC FAIRS them, but will continue to the latest period of 
it not.” By familiar intercourse with those in . 


time, clearly to show the responsible station 
whose hearts the testimonies which we are| ‘ Mind your calling brethren,” is an apos-| which the Christian occupies. We have 


called to bear, have not found a place, we are | tolic exhortation which appears peculiarly ap-| abundant cause to believe that if the members 
in danger of becoming, little by little, indiffer-| plicable at the present time, there being many | of our religious Society were more generally, 
ent to them, until they lose their value in our|things which abound that are calculated to spiritually-minded, practical followers of a 
estimation, and the earthly nature is permitted draw away the mind from that exercised, | crucified and arisen Lord, a far greater por- 
to rise into dominion, destroying the precious | seeking state, in which alone there is safety, | tion of light and influence would be shed forth 
life and power of Truth in our hearts, Thus| and wherein the humble Christian is enabled among us. There are many in the different 
the cross of Christ becomes of none effect, | to walk worthy of his high and holy calling. | religious denominations and classes in the 
however much we may profess of its power | It therefore behoves all to watch and consider, world, who are weary of forms and ceremo- 
and influence, for, being given up to follow the| that if we are really living up to our profes. | nies, and are seeking after the living and eter- 
vain fashions and customs of those around us, | sion, we are the followers of Christ. Hence,| nal substance; and it would have a salutar 
we lose sight of all but the outside profession,| we occupy a very responsible position, and | effect upon the minds of these, could they be- 
which we desire to keep as a mark of respect-| the language of our blessed Lord to his disci-| hold a chaste conversation coupled with fear, 
able distinction, But what in the hour of| ples formerly, “ Ye are not of the world, even | bearing evidence that we are in very deed 
trial will it avail us, to have been called Israel, | as I am not of the world,” is applicable unto carrying out in our daily walks the doctrines 
if we are not of it? for it is declared that many |us. How important then that in all our con-|and precepts of our holy Redeemer, No 
shall come unto Him in that day, making/|duct and deportment among men, we should) doubt some of them would be brought to adopt 
great professions, unto whom it will be said, | walk conscientiously in the sight of God, fol-| the language of the prophet, “ We will go 
“[ never knew you.” lowing that, and that only, which makes for | with | you, for we perceive that God is with 
It is a mournful consideration, that the| peace, contributes to our present and ever- | you ;” and thus the saying of our holy Head 
current of evil is opposed by so few who/ lasting welfare, and is in accordance with| would be verified, “* Oiher sheep I have which 
profess to have a testimony against  it,|the character of a follower of the Lamb, are not of this fold, them also I must bring 
but who nevertheless are countenancing, and| So long as we live in the world, we have! that there may be one fold and one shep- 
conniving at it, in the various relations of| to mingle in it to a certain extent; but it} herd.” 
life. Husbands and wives, fathers and mo-|is very ‘evident that it is the Divine will that O that a consistent care might rest upon the 
thers, who should be one another’s helpers in| the humble Christian should at all times be | minds of our members of every age and class, 
resisting the progress of error, are, in too| carried above its spirit, in that liberty where-|to uphold on all occasions, and under all cir. 
many instances, like the weak fish, and the| with Christ doth make free, as is declared in| cumstances, the Christian testimonies which 
dead fish, who go with the current, while the | his pathetic language, “1 pray not that thou|it 1s our duty to maintain, ever bearing in 
living and the strong swim against it; and “if| shouldst take them out of the world, but that| mind, that it is only as we are faithful that 
the parents go into the world, it is 20 wonder |thou shouldst keep them from the evil,” | we are as lights in the world, or as a city set 
that the children should go into the air.” Many of the objects of the different associa- | upon a hill, and extend a beneficial influence 
The disposition to keep pace with the times, | tions around us are very plausible, as are|to those around, who beholding our good 
seems rather to be gaining ground amongst| some of those of public Fairs, that of stimu-| works, may through the working of the same 
us, so that we see the manners and customs) lating to improvement in agriculture, horticul-| Divine Grace, be brought to glorify God in 
of the world extending their encroachments, | ture, “and the mechanic arts, &c. These are| the day of visitation, But if, on the contrary, 
farther and farther within our borders, If this | objects not only allowable in themselves, but| we yield to a temporizing, modifying spirit, 
is not arrested by the good Hand who raised’ praiseworthy to a proper extent, could they be | deviating at one time under some particular 
us up to be a peculiar people, who can tell, unconnected with the spirit, the maxims and | circumstance, and again at another, from our 
where it will land us? How great were the customs of the world. eee profession, we shall become weak- 
judgments of the Lord upon Israel of old,| We believe that our religious Society is er and weaker, stumble upon the dark moun- 
whom he had called to lift up the standard of called upon at the present day, as it was a tains, and instead of being useful in the Divine 
Truth before the nations of the earth, but they | its first rise, to bear a faithful testimony hand in gathering others to walk in that new 
rebelled again and again! and what may we | against those things around us, in a world and living way which leads to everlasting life, 
expect, if, instead of raising it higher and| that lieth in wickedness, that are inconsistent’ we shall be stumbling-blocks in the way of 
higher, we are letting it fall lower and lower! | with the purity of the Gospel, aud beneath the serious souls, panting after vital religion, and 
while at the same time we are professing the | | dignity of our high and holy calling, and also | even give cause lor reproach in the mouths of 
name of Him who endured the cross, de spising | to uphold in lite “and conversation, “the beauty | gainsayers. 
the shame, and though tempted in all points} and value of an uncompromising adherence | Theretore, all should remember that we 
as we are, yet knew no sin, He sought not, | to the law of Christ revealed in the heart,; are not our own, but are bought with a price, 
he gained not, the world’s applause, but was | | whereby we are led out of all error into all|even the price of the most precious blood of 
content to suffer poverty, hatred and shame, | T'ruth, | Christ, as of a Lamb without blemish; hence, 
and finally, the ignominious death of the | There is, it must be acknowledged, at those | it is our duty to glorify God with our bodies 
cross, in order that we might have life, and} places of public resort to which “allusion has | and our spirits which are his, 
that more abundantly. been made, and in connection therewith, | ations of this kind duly impress the minds of 
And now that we are called upon to forsake | many things which are improper for the mem. | all, we should experience everything removed 
the honours and pleasures of the world, to} bers of our Society to participate in; and we| from our borders that mars the ‘beauty of 
promote the end of his coming, how can we/| fear it may prove a snare not only to the| Zion, and walking in the light of the Lord, 
refuse? How can we continue in those things | young and inexperienced, but also to those | should experience the comiort of the Holy 
which are binding our affec.ions to the earth,| more advanced in life, by leavening their | Ghost, and unitedly be enabled to go up to the 
and preventing the advancement of his holy | minds into the spirit of the world, and to an| mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God 
cuuse therein, to his honour and our eternal | assimilation with its customs and its policy, of Jacub, that he may teach us of hs ways; 
peace? Let these things be seriously consi-| until their situation may become like that of a|and with fresh vigour, renew solemn covenant 
dered befure it is too late—before the final} people formerly,— Ephraim he hath mixed | with Him, to walk in his paths, Then might 
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empty walls, except a piece of cotton carpet.| up as much of the sinews and muscles of the 
ora rug or rude bedstead, The reason of} back as possible, he drives the hooks behind 
this neglect is, that the interior of the dwelling | and close to the spine. When he is properly 
is but little used. ‘There is no such thing as| fastened, the spectators, by pulling the rope at 
the enjoyment of a social meal with the as- | the other end, draw the wretched being, writh- 
'sembled family, as in other lands, nor the still] ing in agony, high up into the air, and then 
|greater luxury of rational and improving con-| by running at full speed near to the post, he 
For“ The Friend.” |yersation in the evenings or during leisure|is carried round and round with fearful velo- 
a Di ‘hours. As we have before stated, the females|city. While in this situation, he tries to evince 
HINDUSTAN. \live by themselves, in confined apartments, or | to the people that he is insensible to pain,—a 
(Continued from page 63.) {in some corner on the top of the building, real stuic,—by performing a number of tricks 
“The inhabitants of India are all collected | when they wish to breathe a little air freely,| for their amusement, and by casting down 
into cities and villages. There is scarcely |The males sit and eat in the open verandahs fruit and sweetmeats on the excited multitudes, 
any such thing as a farmer residing in a sepa-| facing on the inner court, and to them only | who witness the exhibition with infinite delight, 
rate dwelling on the centre of his own estate. /there is access by strangers, after permission | and who eagerly struggle to obtain the small- 
The reason of this is, that under former gov-|to enter has been obtained.” est particle that may fall from the hand ofa 
ernments, predatory bands, who lived by plun-| “The time spent by the Hindds in the ob- | being so holy, and who, by such sufferings of 
dering the weak and defenceless, were very |servance of their holidays and festivals is al- body, has acquired so much merit and distine- 
common in the country, and the inhabitants most incredible, and far beyond the seventh tion! When the miserable sufferer is quite 
were compelled to unite in sufficient numbers | part appropriated by the Creator as the Chris- | exhausted from pain and loss of blood, he is 
to repel any attack that might be made upon |tian Sabbath. This day of sacred rest is not, lowered down, and immediately another, eager 
them from such quarters, Another reason of of course, recognized by the people, and hence | to obtain like praise {rom the multitude, is taken 
this would arise from the castes into which | all kinds of business, such as buying and sell-| Up in the same way, and thus the work of 
society is divided, and which render the prox-|ing, and farming, &c., are carried on as on| torture goes on, in thousands of places at the 
imity of men of one employment or profession,|any other day of the week, From seven to} Same time throughout Bengal. It sometimes 
so essential to the comfort of others, who on|ten days and upward are occupied in succes- happens that when the devotee is being whirl- 
no account may meddle with that profession. |sion by several of these festivals, and at some | ed round with such great rapidity, the hooks 
And a third reason may be, that as a good/of them, as the Holi and the Durgapuja, the | break through the flesh and sinews of the back, 
well, from which pure water may be obtained, | dissipation and conduct of the community be-| and he is dashed to pieces on the earth. But 
cannot be built in that country at a small ex-|come perfectly ridiculous and absurd. Dur- | instead of this exciting sympathy for the mar- 
pense, it was necessary for a number of peo-|ing the period of the Holi, there is an attempt | tyr of delusion, the spectators look upon it as 
ple to unite in the undertaking, and, of course, | made to imitate the freaks and follies of Krish- | @ Just reward of his sins committed in some 
in sharing its advantages. ‘These villages are|na, one of their incarnate gods. Near the| former state of being, and therelore he is de- 
generally a few miles apart, and each is gov-|commencement of these holidays, the people| tested and abhorred by all! How true is it 
erned by a head man, called the Jamaatdar,| cast upon each other large quantities of pink | that ‘the tender mercies of the wicked are 
who is often the Zamindar, or owner of the | and yellow dyes, so as sometimes completely cruel,’ ; ; 
ground on which it is built. Scarcely any |to saturate the clothes and skin, and, in this] “‘ At this same festival, many other horrible 
attention whatever is paid to order in the erec-| manner, they go about till the end of the fes-| modes of self-torture are practised by the in- 
tion of the dwellings, and hence the streets|tival, presenting appearances both frightful fatuated multitudes, Some toss themselves 
usually are merely narrow winding passages, |and disgusting. . . . . The impressions made| {tom an eminence upon places thickly set 
to admit of a single person to find his way to| upon our mind by witnessing the festivals of; With knives and sharp-pointed instruments, 
what appears to be the abodes of poverty and) the Carak Puja and of Jagatnath, shortly after | Some stick numbers of thick needles into their 
wretchedness. The walls of these low huts/our arrival in Calcutta, can never be effaced, | bodies. Others pass large iron rods through 
are made of mud, and the roof is covered with] At the former, or swinging worship, as the|the flesh of their sides, holding the ends of 
grass; and sometimes the whole ee word means, we stood by during the greater | them in a pan of burning coals, on which pitch 
consists of grass and bambus alone. In the| part of an afternoon, in company with other | 1S occasionally thrown, to make the fire burn 
suburbs of large towns, the houses of the poor| missionary brethren, that we might see for| more fiercely, so as to heat the rods and pro- 
are of the same description, but those belong- | ourselves some of the ‘ horrors of heathenism,’ | duce pain and inflammation. Some pierce their 
ing to the more respectable classes are usually |as they are publicly exhibited in the metropo- | tongues, and pass through them a split of a 
of brick, with flat roofs, often covered with/|lis of British India. On the morning of the | bambu, or a living snake, and go about in this 
clay, and of large dimensions, surrounding|day on which these bloody and cruel rites are| Way, with the member greatly swollen and 
a court-yard in the centre. Jn these, as we|to be performed, large poles are placed in the | extended from the mouth, exhibiting themselves 
have already mentioned, there are apartments! ground, at the corners of the streets and pub-|to the public, Others roll their naked bodies 
for the males and females separate, and suffi-| lic thoroughfares, not unlike the liberty poles | over thorns and coals of fire! In short, their 
cient to contain all the branches of a numer-|in the United States. ‘These poles are about | imaginations seem fully occupied in contriving 
ous posterity. Some of these buildings have |thirty feet in height, and on the top of each| Ways and means of self-torture, and all to 
been erected at a great expense, but with no|there is another, about the same in length, | propitiate a deity whom they dread but cannot 
reference whatever to what we should call|placed horizontally, and on which it moves; love; all in honour of Kadi, the wile of Shév, 


it again be said under the animating influeuce 
of his Holy Spirit, out of Zion shall go forth) 
the law, and the word of the Lord from Jeru- 
salem, 


Belmont county, Oh‘o, 
Eleventh month 6th, 1852. 


————— 





comfort. They seldom have glazed win- 
dows, and but little arrangement for the ad- 
mission of air or light. 
they are more like the common jails of a for- 
mer age, than the abodes of men of wealth 
and respectability. But the dark walls and 
gloomy cells of the building are not more 


comlortless than the internal appearance and | 


arrangements, The entrance to such man- 


In many respects | 


round on a pivot at the centre. From each 
‘arm of the movable pole, ropes hang to the 
ground, to one of which a pair of large iron 
hooks are fastened. ‘The devotee to be tor- 
|tured, and to be tortured too at his own special 
request, with the design of regaining caste he 
may have lost, or of raising himsel! to a higher 
rank among his fellow mortals, after having 
gone through the usual ceremonies, comes for. 


the destroyer. ‘This goddess, when manulac- 
tured according to the description given of her 
in the sacred books, is an image of a horrible 
appearance,” 

*¢ In the opinion of Hindus, there is a con- 
stant transmigration of souls taking place, so 
that the death of a man or an animal is only 
the change of a soul into some other form of 


animated being, which soul does not then be- 
gin to exist fur the first time, but which has 
existed since the creation, When a soul 


sions is ofien a dirty passage amidst the stalls} ward and prostrates himself at the feet of the | 
of cows and buffaloes, ‘The apartments are | officiating Brahmin, ‘The spectators, in ap- 
Not furnished, as with us, with chairs and ta-| probation of his devotion, shower down flow-| passes from the form of a man to that of some 
bles, and all that contributes to comfort and jers upon his head. ‘The Brahmin then seizes | ravenous animal, or disgusting crawling in- 


elegance. In general, litile is to be seen but|him between the shoulder blades, and taking | sect, this is looked upon us the punishment 
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awarded for sins committed in a former birth. 


But in the mind of a Hinda, sin is a thing of 
small importance, He looks upon it as a part 
of his fate more than as his fault, as merely 
the development of what the Creator wrote on 
his forehead. Every Hinda considers himself 
to be in reality a part of deity ; a shadow, and 
not substance ; to be just what God made him 
to be ; and where then is there any ground to 
charge himself with blame? Entertaining 
these views, and with feelings seared and 
moulded under their influence, the thief usually 
submits to the degradation of a prison, and the 
murderer to the ignominy of the scaffold, with 
a hardened indifference, as enduring what it 
was impossible for them to avoid, ‘and as in 
that very wav exactly fulfilling the end of their 
existence ! 
true itis that the gospel of Christ is foolish- 


ness! How hard to convince such of the ex- | 


ceeding sinfulness of sin, and their need of 
that great salvation which the Bible reveals, 
How often, when reasoning with them on these 
subjects, have we felt, that * with men it is im- 
possible’ to convince and persuade them, ‘ but 
with God all things are possible.’ ” 


(To be continued.) 


The Armies of Europe.-—A \ate London 
letter says:—* We have very good authority 
for stating that in 1851 there were no fewer 
than 2,773,833 men under arms in Europe as 
regular soldiers, and if to this number be add- © 
ed the various corps of volunteers, national 
guards, &c., the aggregate would swell up to 
3,000,0:;0—the population of Europe was then 
estimated at 271,403,000. According to the 
usual ratio of calculation, one person out of 
every twenty of the adult and able male popu- 
lation of Europe was at that time a soldier. 
Besides this immense army, there was an ag- 
gregate fleet of 2763 vessels, carrying 44,105 
guns, and manned by at least 150,000 sea- 
men. We cannot compare these figures with 


any previous statements, but we [eel warrant. | 
ed in asserting, that never, since the com-| 


mencement of the peace movement, did the 
face of Europe present so belligerent an ap- 
pearance,” 


a 


The Art of Thinking 


One of the best modes of improving the art 
of thinking is to think over some subject be- 
fore you read upon it, and then observe after 


what manner it has occurred to the mind of 
some great master; you will then observe) 


whether you have been too rash or too timid ; 
what you have omitted and what you have ex- 
ceeded; and by this process you will insensi- 
bly catch the manner in which a great mind 
views a great question. Ii is right to study ; 
not only to think when any extraordinary in- 
cident provokes you to think, but from time 
to time to review what has passed, to dwell 
upon it, and to see what trains of thought vol- 
untarily present themselves to your mund, It 
is a must superior habit in some minds to re- 
fer all the particular truths which strike them 
to other truths more general, so that their 


iT ; a 
o men in such a condition, how | 
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knowledge is beautifully methodized, and the 
particular truth at once leads to the general 
truth. This kind of understanding has an 
immense and decided superiority over those 
confused heads in which one fact is piled upon | 
another without any attempt at classification | 
or arrangement. Some men always read | 
with a pen in their hand, and commit to paper | 
any new thought which strikes them ; others | 
trust to chance for its appearance, Which of | 
these is the best method in the conduct of the 
understanding? The answer must, I sup- 
pose, depend a good deal upon the under- 
standing in question, Some men can do no- 
thing without preparation,—others little with 
it; some are fountains, others reservoirs.— | 


Sydney Smith, 


A Ship anil Crew Destroyed by Lightning 
—On Saturday, Sept. 25th, intelligence was 
received at Lloyd’s, of the total destruction of 
the ship Maise, of Queenstown, Pearson, mas- 
ter, by lightning, on the 3rd of August last, 
when off the Island of Malta, The ship, be- 
ing on her passage from Ibrail to Queenstown, 





|was overtaken by a violent thunder-storm, 
| At half-past ten, Pp. m., the vessel was struek 
| by lightning, 


which passed down her main- | 
mast, and striking the hull, separated it into | 
two pieces, fore and aft. The ship instantly 
went down with the crew, fourteen in number, | 
and two passengers. Capt. Pearson, on rising, 
caught a floating spar from the wreck, on | 
which he continued to buoy himself up, and , 
for seventeen hours afterward he kept himself 
above water, when he was happily descried 
by a Maltese coasting vessel, and landed at 
Queenstown, Ireland, the whole of the crew 
and passengers having perished, 
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INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 
Ve have received a printed copy of the 
minutes of Indiana Yearly Meeting, from which | 


|we gather the following information relative 


to its proceedings. 


.“ At Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends, held 
at Whitewater, in Wayne county, Indiana, | 
on Fitth-day, the 30th of the Ninth month, | 


1852, 


‘Reports are received from all the Quar- | 
terly Meetings.” 

“The printed General Epistle from the 
Yearly Meeting of Friends in London, and a 
special one in writing from that meeting to 
this, have been received and read at this time. 
The salutary and instructive matter therein 
contained, has been edilying and satisfactory. 

*“ We have also received and read an Epis- 
tle from each of the following named Yearly 
Meetings of Friends, viz. : that held in Dublin, 


| 
have attended thereto, 





New England aud New York, to our refresh- 
ment and edification. 

“In order to supply our subordinate meet- 
ings, and the families of Friends with the Lon- 


don General Epistle, it is directed that 8,000 
copies be procured for that purpose, and for 
circulation otherwise.” 

“ Sizth-day morning, Tenth month 1st.— 
The meeting assembled according to adjourn- 
ment. 

“Epistles from the Yearly Meetings of 
Friends in Philadelphia, Baltimore, North 
| Carolina and Ohio, having come seasonably 
to hand, have been read. “The receiving and 
reading of the epistolary correspondence from 


ithe several Yearly Mectings of Friends, have 
j afforded 


us comfort at our present Yearly 
Meeting; such correspondence, we believe, 
having a tendency, when conducted in the 
love oi Truth, to continue and cement more 
closely the fellowship of the brethren in the 


| bonds of the gospel. 


**The meeting proceeded to the considera- 


|tion of the state of Society, by the reading of 
/the Queries and the Answers thereto, received 
| from the several Quarterly Meetings.” 


** Having progressed through the seventh 
query and the answers to it, the consideration 


|of the remaining queries is referred until next 


sitting,” 

“ Seventh-day morning, Tenth month 2d.— 
The meeting assembled according to adjourn- 
ment. 

** The eighth and ninth queries and the an- 
swers to them from the several Quarterly 
Meetings, have been read, and have received 
the solemn consideration of the meeting. 

** An exercise has been spread in this meet- 
ing in regard to the pernicious effect of certain 
publications which have been sent within the 
limits of our Yearly Meeting, mostly anony- 


mous, the tendency of which, if read and cir- 
‘culated, would be to sow the seeds of discord, 


and engender the spirit of disunity and divi- 
sion. "The meeting is concerned to discour: ige 
all such, as far as may be; and desires to 
encourage the subordinate meetings and 
faithful members, to exercise due care to the 


'same end—desiring as we do, to cultivate a 
| feeling of thankfulness to our heavenly Father, 
| for his great mercy in so happily preserving 
|Christian fellowship among the members of 


our body, and that our members may all look 
to the same good source for help to keep them 
united in future.” 

“The Central Book and Tract Committee 
now make Report as below, which has been 
read, and is satisiactory, and the Monthly 
Meetings are desired to attend to the opening 


| of subscriptions and forwarding what may be 
| raised accordingly.” 


“The Friends appointed at last Yearly 


| Meeting to attend the opening of Concord 


Quarterly Meeting, report: 

“We, the Committee appointed to attend 
the opening of Concord Quarterly Meeting, 
The meeting was 
opened to satisfaction at the time and place 
appointed,” 

‘The General Committee on Education 
now make the following Report, which having 
been read, is satislactory. ‘The Committee is 
continued, and desired to continue their labours 
in that concern, according as ability may be 
afforded them. ‘The Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings are directed to continue their atten- 












tion in the concern, as heretofore; and the 
Monthly Meetings’ Committees are directed to 
make full reports to the Branch Committees 
on the several subjects as set out in the Yearly 
Meeting’s Minutes for 1850.” 





* * * 7. * 
Children between 5 and 15 years of age, 6156 
“ “ 15 «20 « 2668 
Total, 8824 


——— 


Number taught under care of ary 


Meetings’ ‘Committee, - 3639 
Do. not “taught, do. do. 3658 
Do. taughi, under care of Friends, but | 

not of Committees, - . - 136 
Children growing up without as 

education, - . - . 3 


113 | 
meetings without Friends’ schools, 56 


Number of schools in Yearly iialen, 
Do. 


‘‘On hearing _the reports, a concern has 
been felt that Friends may become increas- | 
ingly faithful in labouring for the education of | 
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and report thereon, as way may open, to a 
future sitting.” * 

The sum & 95970.74 is reported as having 
been raised by the respective Quarters. Ata 
subsequent sitting, the Committee to whom the 
subject was referred, made a report that the 
Yearly Meeting earnestly recommend to open 
subscriptions, and endeavour to raise the re- 
mainder of the $16,000, as agreed upon last 
year, which was adopted, 

* Second-day morning, Tenth month 4th.— 
The meeting convened at the time adjourned 
te. 

“The Friends appointed at last Yearly 


Meeting, to visit in the love of Truth, the 


Quarterly Meetings, and as way might open, 


|Monthly Meetings, now make the following 


satisfactory Report.” 
The service is said to have been performed 
to a good degree of satisfaction, and they pro- 


| pose a new appointment for the same service, 
| which being united with, a new committee was 
| appointed, 


The Committee on the Conference reported 


our youth, not only in schools, but in private | and was continued 


families, endeavouring to keep the minds of | 
our children under our care and protection, 
that they may be kept sufficiently guarded 
from the evil effects of improper associates, | 
and that we should on all occasions, endea- | 
vour ever to keep in mind the necessity of im- | 


“By the Reports from Salem Quarterly 
Meeting, it appears that the Monthly Meetings 


| of Pleasant-plain, Richland, Spring-creek and 
| Three-river, request the privilege of holding a 


Quarterly Meeting, on the fourth Seventh-day 
in the Secerd, Fifth, Eighth and Eleventh 


pressing upon them in early life, the import-| months, alternately at Pleasant-plain and 


ance of our religious profession.” 


| Spring- creek ; to be held at Pleasant-plain the 


“The following proposition is received from | Frst Quarter, and be known by the name of 
the General Boarding Sc hool Committee, PLEASANT-PLAIN QUARTERLY Mer TING.’ 
which has been read, and is united with by | 


the meeting.” 
PROPOSITION. 
“The Committee having the subject of a 


permanently arranged Board of Managers, or | 


Committee, charged with the care of the 
Yearly Meeting’s ‘Boarding School, under con- 
sideration, unite in proposing to the General 
Committee that it suggest to the Yearly Meet- 
ing the propriety of releasing the present 
Committee, and of appointing to the care and | 
superintendence of the School, a Committee, | 
to be called ‘‘The Boarding School Commit. 
tee,’ to be composed of about twelve men and 
twelve women Friends; four of each sex to 
be appointed for one year only, four for two 
years, and the other four for three years 
each;-so that the term of service of four men 
and four women Friends will expire each year, 
and their places be filled by new appoint- 
Pana = Fe 

Such a Committee was subsequently ap- | 
pointed, to whom was “committed the cntire | 


A Committee was appointed on the propo- | 


| sition, to report next year. 

ss Salem Quarterly Meeting in its Report, 
| brings to the view of this meeting, the pros- | 
pect of making a settlement of a family of| 
Friends among the Kanzas Indians, west of | 
the Missouri, to instruct them according as| 
ability may be offered, in the Christian ‘Teli 
gion, in education, and in the arts of civilized | 
life; whereupon, alter some explanation, we 
appoint the following named Friends to take | 
the subject under consideration, and report 


| their judgment thereon to a future sitting.” 


| 
| 


charge and direction of the Boarding School, | 


and the Farm and the property belonging | 
thereto.” ‘They are also authorized to employ 
Superintendent, 
the books to be used, and to fix the terms ol 
admission for scholars. 

“By the Reports from the Quarterly Meet- 
ings, it appears that the amount subscribed 
for the finishing of the Boarding School build- 
ings, is not nearly sufficient to accomplish the 
object as proposed at our last Yearly Meet- 
ing : whereupon, alter considerable considera- 
tion, the following Friends are appointed to 
consider the subject in its different bearings, 


| 


The Committee recommended that the sub- 
ject be referred to the care and attention of 
the General Committee on Indian Affairs, | 
which was done. 

‘“‘ The Minutes of our Meeting for Sufferings 
for the past year have been read, and their 
proceedings are approved.” 

“ Third-day morning, Tenth month 5th.— 
The meeting assembled according to adjourn- | 
ment. 

** The following Report has been made by 
our Committee on : Indian Concerns, which has 


” 
ing. 
“The substance of this report has been given) 


as it was printed in the minutes of Baltimore | 
Yearly Meeting. 


3 ° | 
“ The following Report from our Committee | 


|on the concerns of the People of Colour, has 


been read and is satisfactory to the meeting 
The Committee is continued, and desired to 


extend further care and labour towards this | 


people, as way may open and ability be afford- 
ed, and report as usual, next year. ‘The 








! loy | been read, and is satisfactory to the meet-| 
‘Teachers, &c.; to prescribe | j 


Branch Committees are also desired t to report 
as directed last year.” 

We shall give this Report in our next num- 
ber. 

Essays of epistles to other Yearly Meetings 
were read and approved, and directed to be 
forwarded. 

The meeting concluded, to meet at the usual 
time and place next year. 





RECEIPTS. 

Received from Samuel B. Smith, agent, $1, to 52, 
vol. 26, and for Samuel Smith, Sen, $2, vol. 26, John 
M. Smith, $2, vol. 26 ; from W. Foulke, agent, for W. 
Hariner, $2, vol. 25, for John a $3, to 26, vol. 
26, for ‘Thomas Plummer, $2, vol. 25; from Georye 
Foster, N. Y., $2, = 25; fom Ed. R. Sheffield, $2, 
vol. 26; from Dr. Thomas, $5, to 26, vol. 26; 
from Ed. Prichard, iL, $2, vol. 25 ; fiom J. Peckham, 
R. 1, $2, vol. 25. 

WANTED 

A Teacher for Friends’ School, at Haddon- 
field, N. J.; a person with suitable qualifica- 
tions will be allowed a liberal salary. Apply 
to Blakey Sharpless, Samuel Nicholson, or 
Josiah B. Evans, ‘Trustees. 

Haddonfield, Tenth mo., 1852. 





Situation Wanted. 


A young man wishes a situation in a dry 
goods or grocery store. Apply at Friends’ 
bookstore, No. 84 Arch street, or at S. E. 
corner of Arch and Tenth streets. Please 
make early application. 





(8 


| Marriep, on Fourth-day, the 29th of Ninth month, 

| 1852, at Friends’ meeting, ‘Tecumseh, Lenawee Co., 
Michigan, Euwoop Comrort, to Evizasetu R. , daugh. 
ter of ‘Samuel and Hannah Satterthwaite, all of that 
| place. 





| 
| Duep, on the 19th of Ninth month, 1852, Anna 
| MenpENHALL, wife of Thomas Mendenhall, in the 54th 
| year of her age, 

| ——, at her residence, Haddonficld, N. J., on the 
| 24th ult, in the 68th year of her age, Euizasern L. 
| Repman, a beloved minister in our religious Society, 
Enlisting in early life ander the banner of the Prince 
of Peace, through a variety of circumstances—through 
heights and depths, she manilested her allegiance to 
| the King immortal, and was instrumental in her day 
}in promoting the cause of her blessed Redeemer, a 
cause which ts“ dignified with immortality and crown- 
ed with eternal life.” Her last illness was of short 
| duration, and unattended with much suffering. She 
expressed that, though unaware of the issue, she had 
nothing to fear; and frequently remarked, * [low calm 
| —how peacelul she felt;” declaring that “the ever. 
| lasting Arm was underneath.” She had nothing to 
fear trom the future ; fur “her day’s work had been 
done in the day time ;” sh+ had finished her course, 
“and like a shock of corn fully ripe, was gathered 
into the garner of everlasting rest.” Deeply as we 
deplore the loss which the church has sustained in the 
removal of this faithiul labourer in the Truth, we are 
comfortably assured, that the same powerful Hand 
which fashioned her by his grace, to be what she was, 
is still able and willing to bestow gifts upon others, 
for the edification and comfort of the Church, and the 
spread of the knowledge of the glory of the Lord, 


+) Which is declared, “shail cover the earth as the wa- 


ters cover the sea,” 
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